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The  President's  energy  program  is  under 
intensive  review  in  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees.  What  finally  emerges  will  depend 
upon  the  American  peoples’  ability  to  reach 
consensus  on  social  goals. 

Global  Background.  Cheap  petroleum 
fueled  the  explosion  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  after  1950.  The  oil  embargo  of  1973 
combined  with  quadrupling  prices  dealt  a 
staggering  jolt  to  the  world  community.  In¬ 
dustrial  nations  like  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  are  still  floundering. 
Non-oil  producing  developing  countries 
have  been  forced  to  cut  back  development 
plans  as  demand  for  their  exports 
slackened  and  costs  of  imports  increased. 

The  spiraling  price  of  oil  was  due  in  part 
to  acknowledgement  that  oil  is  a  limited 
resource  and  in  part  to  the  desire  for  more 
development  funds  by  some  producer 
states  whose  per  capita  incomes  were  less 
than  $400  a  year. 

In  responding  to  the  crisis,  the  UN  Secre¬ 
tary-General  has  called  for  creation  of  a 
new  UN  agency  to  contribute  to  a  "world 
energy  order"  by  promoting  cooperative 
research  and  development  of  a  diversified 
energy  system. 

U.S.  Role 

Proven  U.S.  Reserves  as  %  of  World  Total 


(Estimated  1976) 

Crude  Oil . 6% 

Natural  Gas . 11“. 

Coal  33” 

Uranium  (excluding  Communist  nations)  2  7 


Although  coal  constitutes  more  than 
90%  of  U.S.  energy  resources,  oil  and 
natural  gas  have  gradually  displaced  coal  as 
the  basis  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Oil  imports 
rose  to  50%  of  U.S.  oil  consumption  during 
the  winter  of  1 976. 

A  large  share  of  U.S.  reserves  are  under 
public  ownership  or  on  Indian  lands.  Since 
private  exploitation  has  been  encouraged 
through  tax  breaks,  control  of  reserves 
tends  to  be  vested  in  private  companies. 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  Exxon,  and  Texaco 


OIL,  WIND,  AND  SUN 


control  nearly  30%  of  U.S.  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  liquid  reserves.  U.S.  oil  com¬ 
panies  also  control  a  sizable  share  of  coal 
and  uranium  resources  and  are  leaders  in 
international  energy  "cartels." 

Consumption.  Americans  consume 
about  35%  of  the  world's  energy  because 
cheap  foreign  oil  and  government  policy 
have  encouraged  waste.  The  real  cost  of 
energy  in  the  U.S.  decreased  28%  during 
the  period  1950-1970.  The  government 
has  subsidized  energy-inefficient  truck  and 


air  transportation,  promoted  urban  sprawl, 
and  built  an  interstate  highway  system  that 
encourages  automobile  use.  The  entire 
stock  of  capital  goods  —  from  hermetically 
sealed  glass  skyscrapers  to  gas-guzzling 
automobiles  —  is  tailored  to  cheap  oil. 


U.S.  energy  consumption  per  capita  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  most  other  in¬ 
dustrial  nations,  where  fuel  and  power 
costs  range  up  to  100%  higher  and  public 
transportation  subsidies  are  in  general  use. 


dwindling,  the  search  is  on  for  other  ways 
of  fueling  the  U.S.  behemoth. 

The  President's  plan  would  slow  down 
anticipated  growth  in  oil  consumption  by 
1985  through  increasing  fuel  costs  and 
improving  efficiency  of  vehicles,  build¬ 
ings,  and  factories.  It  would  force  a  shift 
back  to  coal  and  attempt  to  hold  oil  im¬ 
ports  to  about  the  1976  level.  It 
assumes  increased  generation  of 
electricity  by  nuclear  power. 

The  conservation  elements  have  been 
greeted  with  some  enthusiasm  by  the 
world  community.  It  is  hoped  that  U.S. 
restraint  will  ease  pressures  on  the  oil 
market  and  make  more  energy  available  to 
nations  with  fewer  domestic  resources. 

Domestic  reactions  have  ranged  from 
assertions  that  the  President's  proposals 
are  too  timid  to  cries  that  they  are  too  bold. 
Some  criticisms  of  the  National  Energy  Plan 
that  warrant  intensive  examination: 

•  It  doesn't  deal  adequately  with  the 
need  for  social  change.  It  doesn't  attack 
the  automotive  culture  of  the  country.  It 
doesn't  require  the  major  reduction  in 
energy  consumption  that  is  essential  to  de- 
pollute  our  lives  and  conserve  resources 
that  are  desperately  needed  by  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  doesn't  confront  the  power  of  the 
oil  industry. 

•  It  may  adversely  affect  public  health 
and  safety.  Expanded  use  of  nuclear 
power  will  increase  hazards  from  nuclear 
wastes.  Switching  the  nation's  industries 
to  coal  could  result  in  even  greater  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  atmosphere.  (See  page 
2.) 


•  It  does  little  to  encourage  other  na¬ 
tions  to  move  toward  renewable  sources 
of  energy. 

Critics  have  offered  recommendations 
for  Federal  action  which  readers  might  like 
to  discuss  with  their  Congresspersons. 
These  recommendations  call  for: 

1 .  Acceleration  of  the  shift  to  solar 

(continued  on  page  4) 


Now  that  the  world's  oil  reserves  are 
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ENERGY  WE  EAT 

Basically,  food  is  solar  energy,  captured 
by  photosynthesis  and  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Energy  released  from 
carbohydrates  and  proteins  nourishes  and 
fuels  our  bodies. 

"Progress”  in  agriculture  has  been 
measured  by  the  addition  of  other  forms  of 
energy  to  the  process;  first,  human  energy; 
then  draft  animals;  and,  during  the  last  60 
years  or  so,  ever  increasing  amounts  of 
fossil  fuel  energy  —  in  internal  combustion 
engines,  in  irrigation,  and  in  fertilizers  and 
other  petroleum  derived  chemicals. 

These  additions  of  energy  occur  not  only 
on  the  farm,  but  in  transportation,  process¬ 
ing,  and  distribution,  and  in  preparation  of 
foodstuffs  at  home,  in  institutions,  and  in 
restaurants.  Industrialization  has  displaced 
not  only  farmers  and  mules  but  wood  split¬ 
ters  and  cooks.  Overall,  the  fossil  energy 
supplement  is  now  up  to  10  times  greater 
than  the  energy  derived  from  food. 

Our  food  system  consumes  12-16%  of 
our  national  energy  budget,  depending  on 
who  counts.  About  one  fourth  (3%)  is  in¬ 
vested  in  farm  produce  before  the  first 
market,  and  one  fourth  in  transportation, 
processing,  and  distribution.  One  half  is 
used  after  food  is  sold  to  consumers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  component  for  getting  to 
supermarket  and  restaurant,  and  some  for 
garbage  removal. 


Throughout  the  world,  native  peoples 
face  new  threats  to  their  survival  due  to  the 
development  of  energy  resources.  There 
are  uranium  mining  schemes  in 
Saskatchewan  and  in  Australia,  oil  projects 
in  the  Arctic  and  Amazon  basin,  and  coal 
developments  on  Northern  Cheyenne  and 
Hopi  lands.  These  pushes  by  energy  trans¬ 
national  corporations,  often  with  direct  U.S. 
involvement,  preserve  the  social,  cultural, 
and  economic  patterns  of  affluent  ma¬ 
jorities  at  the  expense  of  the  indigenous 
minorities  —  who  stand  to  suffer  loss  of 
their  social  and  cultural  ways,  and  often 
their  very  lives. 

Specifically,  in  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Peru, 
oil  and  other  natural  resource  exploration 
and  development  efforts  have  had  a  dis¬ 
astrous  and  deadly  impact  on  indigenous 
peoples.  Well  documented  in  The  Geologi¬ 
cal  Imperative  (available  from  the 
Anthropology  Resource  Center,  P.O.  Box 
90,  Cambridge,  MA  02138  for  $3),  these 
situations  warrant  a  Congressional  hearing. 

A  hearing  could  focus  on  the  role  of  U.S. 
energy  companies,  foreign  assistance. 


Congress  is  primarily  addressing  on-farm 
energy  uses. 

S.  820  and  S.  821  (Humphrey  MN) 
would  investigate  energy  saving  and 
solar  applications  on  farms;  similar 
language  is  in  the  House  Agriculture  bill 
(H.R.  7171)  to  be  taken  up  after  the  July 
4  recess. 

Parallel  investigations  are  needed  for 
food  processor,  distributor,  and  consumer 
uses  of  energy,  since  the  potential  energy 
savings  in  these  areas  are  even  larger  than 
on  farms. 

Note  that  potential  savings  from  non¬ 
food  energy  uses,  particularly  transporta¬ 
tion  and  space/water  heating  are  larger  still. 

Food  and  Energy 
in  Developing  Countries 

There  is  less  room  for  food  energy  sav¬ 
ings  in  developing  nations.  There,  farm 
labor  is  already  underpaid;  steep  energy 
costs  already  severely  limit  energy  use; 
shifts  to  less  energy  intensive  foods  are 
unlikely;  refrigeration  and  cooking  needs 
are  already  small;  and  increased  food  sup¬ 
plies  imply  at  least  some  additional  inputs 
of  fossil  energy  —  irrigation  and  fertilizers, 
for  example. 

FCNL  has  pressed  for  expanded  research 
in  energy  technology  suitable  to  peasant 
populations  (see  page  ,3),  but  early 
breakthroughs  appear  unlikely. 


human  rights,  or  the  relationship  of  interna¬ 
tional  development  to  native  populations. 
Letters  to  your  members  of  Congress  in 
support  of  a  hearing  could  help  create  one. 

In  Northern  Canada,  native  peoples  are 
facing  the  possibility  of  a  U.S. -Alaska  gas 
pipeline  through  their  homelands  to  U.S. 
consumers.  This  may  occur  before  settle¬ 
ment  of  land  claims  which  should  allow 
them  to  develop,  and  face  development 
projects  such  as  a  pipeline,  at  a  pace  suita¬ 
ble  to  their  survival. 

Under  P.L.  94-586,  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976,  Pres. 
Carter  will  decide  on  a  route  as  early  as 
Sept.  1 ,  whereupon  Congress  has  up  to  90 
days  in  which  to  exercise  a  veto.  On  July  1, 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  reported  its  recommendations  in¬ 
cluding  comment  on  the  impact  of  a 
pipeline  on  native  land  claims. 

For  action  information  on  this  concern, 
send  for  G-37.  For  an  excellent  book  from  a 
religious  perspective,  send  for  Moratorium: 


THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Pres.  Carter’s  call  for  a  55%  increase  in 
coal  production  by  1985  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  nation's  environment.  Ques¬ 
tions  have  been  raised  concerning  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  air  from  chemicals,  soot, 
and  radioactive  particles,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  land  in  the  mining  process. 

Increased  reliance  on  coal  raises  several 
other  difficult  problems.  Movement  of  coal 
by  rail  uses  scarce  petroleum.  Slurry 
pipelines,  and  particularly  coal  gasification, 
make  heavy  demands  on  scarce  water  in 
arid  Western  states  containing  major  coal 
deposits.  Conversion  to  electricity  at  the 
coal  mine  would  be  inefficient  because  of 
transmission  losses,  and  would  concen¬ 
trate  potential  pollution  effects. 

Congress  has  already  been  considering 
two  major  environmental  bills  this  spring: 

•  Stripmining.  Administration-backed 
bills  setting  minimum  environmental  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  surface  mining  of  coal  have 
been  passed  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  While  not  as  tough  as  environmen¬ 
talists  and  the  Carter  Administration  had 
hoped,  both  bills  would  require  stripmined 
land  to  be  restored  to  its  approximate  origi¬ 
nal  state  and  prohibit  stripmining  of  land 
that  cannot  be  reclaimed.  Final  details  of 
the  legislation  are  being  worked  out  by  a 
joint  House/Senate  Conference  Cmte. 

•  Clean  Air.  Under  strong  pressure  from 
the  auto  industry,  auto  unions,  and  other 
industrial  interests.  Congress  is  moving  to 
weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  voted  to  delay 
controls  on  auto  exhaust  for  the  fourth 
time  in  three  years  (though  the  Senate 
amendment  is  less  lenient  than  auto  in¬ 
terests  had  hoped).  A  House-passed 
amendment  allowing  increased  pollution 
levels  in  national  parks  and  other  clean-air 
areas  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  and  Senate  versions  must  now  be 
reconciled  in  Conference  Cmte. 


Energy,  Justice,  and  Native  Peoples,  availa¬ 
ble  for  $6  from  Project  North,  154 
Glenrose  Ave.,  Toronto,  Qntario,  M4T  1  KB. 


The  July  issue  of  The  Other  Side  is  an 
exceptional  educational  tool  on  Native 
Americans.  It  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
$1 .50  to  Box  1 58,  Savannah,  Ohio  44874. 

Vine  Deloria  Jr.'s  A  Better  Day  for  Indians 
is  a  particularly  important  34-page  report 
with  recommendations  for  those  con¬ 
cerned  about  U.S.  Indian  peoples  and  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Available  free  from  the  Field 
Foundation,  100  East  85th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10028. 
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The  President’s  Energy  Plan:  Some  FCNL  Perspectives 


Pres.  Carter's  omnibus  energy  bill  (H.R. 
6831  in  the  House,  S.  1469  and  S.  1472  in 
the  Senate)  contains  more  than  1 00  energy 
proposals,  which  are  being  considered  by 
over  a  dozen  Congressional  committees  as 
a  matter  of  urgent  priority.  Additional 
energy  issues  are  being  taken  up  in  ERDA 
(Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad¬ 
ministration)  and  other  authorization  and 
appropriations  bills.  The  decision-making 
process  is  expected  to  last  into  the  fall. 

PROPOSALS  FCNL  SUPPORTS 

•  The  effort  to  check  gasoline  consump¬ 
tion  by:  taxing  "gas  guzzlers,"  rebating 
resulting  tax  revenues  to  purchasers  of 
efficient  cars,  and  threatening  consumers 
with  a  minor  stand-by  gasoline  tax  if  the 
nation  fails  to  meet  conservation  stan¬ 
dards.  These  are  the  key  consumer 
"sacrifice"  measures  by  which  Carter 
hopes  to  persuade  Americans  to  act  on  a 
"conservation  ethic."  There  is  strong  op¬ 
position  to  this  "carrot  and  stick"  policy 
from  auto  and  other  interest  groups. 

•  The  well-head  tax  on  most  oil  as  a  way 
to  increase  the  price  of  fuels  without  giving 
energy  producers  the  windfall  profits  that 
would  result  from  the  industry  proposal  for 
decontrolling  prices.  Some  tax  receipts 
would  be  rebated  to  those  whose  homes 
are  oil  heated.  The  remainder  would  be  re¬ 
bated  on  a  per  capita  basis,  which  would 
help  compensate  low-income  groups  for 
increased  energy  costs. 

•  Requiring  electric  utilities  to  revise 
rates  so  as  to  discourage  wasteful  use  and 
to  moderate  the  need  for  "peak-load" 
generation.  This  would  tend  to  favor  the 
small  consumer  and  penalize  the  use  of  in¬ 
tensive  energy  for  purposes  that  can  be 
met  by  low-intensity  sources  such  as  solar. 


Speaking  at  Notre  Dame  on  May  22, 
Pres.  Carter  noted  hopefully,  "We  are  now 
free  of  that  inordinate  fear  of  Communism 
which  once  led  us  to  embrace  any  dictator 
who  joined  us  in  our  fear." 

Detente  with  the  U  S  S  R,  and  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
are  indeed  forcing  the  Pentagon  to  find 
new  reasons  to  extract  more  than  $100 
billion  a  year  from  U.S.  taxpayers.  The 
energy  crisis  may  help. 

A  June  Gallup  Poll  found  that  only  52% 
of  the  public  knew  that  the  U.S.  needed  to 
import  any  oil.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  became  a 
net  oil  importer  in  1 970,  and  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  has  increased  to  42%  in  1 976 


•  Cancellation  of  the  plutonium  fueled 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  program.  (See 
page  4.) 

INITIATIVES  WITH 
IMPLEMENTATION  PROBLEMS 

•  The  effort  to  maintain  health  and  en¬ 
vironmental  standards.  This  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  if  there  is  to  be  increasing 
reliance  on  coal,  nuclear  power,  and  syn¬ 
thetic  fuels. 

•  Incentives  to  business,  to  home- 
owners,  and  to  consumers  to  move  toward 
energy  efficiency,  including  tax  benefits 
for:  insulation,  solar  installation,  cogenera¬ 
tion  (use  of  heat  produced  during  electricity 
generation),  use  of  more  energy-efficient 
machinery,  and  industrial  conversion  from 
oil  and  natural  gas  to  coal. 

FCNL  has  called  for  fewer  exemptions 
in  the  tax  code  and  therefore  questions 
the  use  of  tax  deductions  as  incentives 
for  conservation.  According  to  Harvard 
economist  Otto  Eckstein,  "The  whole 
history  of  highly  specialized  tax  incentives 
is  one  of  waste  of  taxpayers'  money." 
Would  mandatory  conservation  standards 
and/or  direct  grants  and  loans  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate? 


INITIATIVES  NEEDING 
MORE  EMPHASIS 

•  Development  of  appropriate  tech¬ 
nologies,  particularly  in  light  of  the  needs  of 
the  poorest  in  developing  countries.  A 
small  $5  million  for  research  on  village  level 
technology  is  being  sought  by  Congress  as 
part  of  the  FY78  ERDA  budget.  Another  $8 
million  has  been  added  to  the  Foreign  Aid 
Authorization  Bill.  Will  the  Carter  Adminis¬ 


and  50%  in  early  1 977.  What  does  this  new 
vulnerability  mean?  In  1975,  following  the 
oil  crisis,  there  was  open  discussion  of 
possible  use  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  assure  U.S.  oil  supplies. 

How  far  might  U.S.  officials  be  prepared 
to  go  to  assure  energy  supplies? 

According  to  former  Defense  Secy. 
Donald  Rumsfeld's  Jan.  1 977  statement, 
the  U.S.  has  "a  fundamental  interest  in 
uninterrupted  access  to  Middle  East  oil  and 
gas  resources  by  the  United  States  and 
especially  by  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  at 
acceptable  prices.”  [Emphasis  added.] 

(continued  on  page  4) 


tration  press  for  more  adequate  funding  in 
the  near  future? 

•  Commitment  to  accelerate  research 
and  development  of  solar  technologies. 
Carter's  budget  for  ERDA  research  does 
not  provide  the  increases  many  in  Congress 
are  urging,  and  the  omnibus  bill  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  solar  heating.  Will 
Carter  accept  major  increases  for  solar 
electric  systems  and  biomass  conversion? 

•  Concern  for  mass  transit.  Few 
specifics  are  included  in  the  omnibus  bill 
because  Carter  promises  to  deal  with 
transportation  later  in  a  special  set  of  legis¬ 
lative  proposals. 

•  Increased  effort  for  safe  disposal  of 
nuclear  wastes.  More  funds  are  needed  for 
research  on  nuclear  waste  disposal  than 
those  the  President  is  seeking  in  ERDA 
budget  legislation.  A  Congressional  effort 
may  be  made  to  amend  the  ERDA  bill  to 
give  states  a  veto  on  proposed  storage 
sites  within  their  boundaries. 

ALTERNATIVES  FAVORED  BY  FCNL 

•  A  moratorium  on  a// further  expansion 
of  nuclear  power  facilities.  The  Carter 
assumption  that  nuclear  power,  using  fuels 
other  than  plutonium,  can  be  made  "safe" 
and  "clean"  is  being  challenged  by  Reps. 
Fish  NY  and  Pattison  NY,  who  have  in¬ 
troduced  legislation  calling  for  a  five-year 
moratorium  on  all  nuclear  power  expansion 
(H  R.  881). 

•  Energy  conservation  by  cutting  back 
production  and  deployment  of  weaponr. 
Will  all  the  gains  of  the  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  be  wiped  out  by  continuing  escalation 
of  the  arms  race? 


•  The  military  accounts  for  78%  of 
all  energy  consumed  by  the  Federal 
government. 

•  It  burns  the  equivalent  of 
225-250  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year, 
not  including  energy  consumed  by 
defense  industries  in  building  weap¬ 
ons. 

•  Despite  the  glut  of  A  and  H 
bombs,  tremendous  amounts  of 
energy  are  still  being  used  to  produce 
material  for  nuclear  weapons.  In  the 
Cold  War  years  1955-1961  when  the 
U.S.  was  building  its  nuclear  arsenal, 
6%  to  9%  of  all  electric  energy  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  U.S.  went  for  nuclear 
purposes. 

•  The  B-1  reportedly  gets  440 
yards  per  gallon. 


Energy  —  A  New  Rationale  for  the  Military? 
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(continued  from  page  3) 

"Security  of  energy  supply,"  Secy,  of 
State  Vance  told  the  Ad  Hoc  House  Energy 
Cmte.  May  4,  is  a  "major  national  impera¬ 
tive.  We  cannot  be  in  a  position  where  we 
must  accept  a  continuing  vulnerability  to 
arbitrary  supply  disruptions  and  price 
changes." 

Secy,  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  told  the 
same  committee,  "Inevitably,  U.S.  and 
allied  needs  for  hydrocarbon  imports  con¬ 
strain  our  foreign  policy  and  create  poten¬ 
tial  risks  of  confrontation  and  military  con¬ 
flict.  DoD  interest  focuses  primarily  on  .  .  . 
avoiding  disruption  of  energy  supplies  to 
the  Armed  Services  and  the  industrial 
mobilization  base." 

U.S.  military  intervention  to  assure 
energy  supplies  at  acceptable  prices  seems 
unthinkable  now,  but  the  Pentagon  clearly 
views  this  as  a  task  for  which  it  must  pre¬ 
pare.  Instead,  the  Carter  Administration 
should  acknowledge  the  fact  of  global 
energy  interdependence,  initiate  drastic 
conservation  efforts,  and  meet  U.S.  energy 


PEOPLE  AHEAD  OF 
GOVERNMENT? 

President  Carter  and  Congress  may  be 
seriously  underestimating  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  American  public  to  make 
major  changes  in  lifestyle  and 
priorities.  A  May  Harris  Poll  shows  that 
significant  majorities  place  more  im¬ 
portance  on  improving  personal, 
social,  and  civic  qualities  of  life  than  in 
raising  the  standard  of  living.  Write  for 
G-36,  "Deep  skepticism  is  expressed 
about  unlimited  economic  growth." 


needs  beyond  domestic  supplies  through 
international  cooperation,  not  force. 


The  bulk  of  imported  crude  oil  in  1976 
came  from  the  following  ten  countries: 


Saudi  Arabia. 

.  23% 

Canada . 

. .  7% 

Nigeria . 

19% 

Iran . 

. .  6% 

Indonesia. . . . 

.  10% 

Venezuela. . . 

. .  5% 

Libya . 

. .  8% 

United  Arab 

Emir- 

ates . 

. .  5% 

Algeria . 

. .  8% 

Trinidad . 

. .  2% 

STOP  PLUTONIUM  PRODUCTION 

In  an  effort  to  halt  the  international 
spread  of  nuclear  weapon  capability.  Pres. 
Carter  has  proposed  an  indefinite  delay  of 
commercial  plutonium  production  and  a 
shift  in  research  funding  toward  non¬ 
plutonium  breeder  techniques.  Two  bills  in¬ 
troduced  by  Rep.  Bingham  NY  go  a  step 
beyond  the  President  by  proposing  prohibi¬ 
tion  oi  all  commercial  plutonium  reprocess¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.  (H.R.  5234)  and  of  all  export 
of  plutonium  technology  (H.R.  4409). 

If  plutonium,  which  can  be  used  both  as 
a  fuel  and  in  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
bombs,  were  renounced  by  all  nations,  a 
major  step  toward  peace  would  be  taken. 
But  in  international  negotiations  as  well  as 
in  Congressional  debate,  there  is  strong  op- 
positon  based  both  on  the  national  in¬ 
terests  of  countries  short  in  energy 
resources  and  on  the  vested  interests  of 
the  nuclear  industry  at  home  and  abroad. 

FCNL's  nuclear  moratorium  and  anti¬ 
proliferation  policies  go  much  further,  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  tech¬ 
nologies.  However,  H.R.  5234  and  H.R. 
4409  are  important  first  steps  toward  a 
sane  nuclear  policy. 
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(continued  from  page  1) 
systems,  use  of  waste  heat,  and 
geothermal  steam  —  which  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  says  could  be  used  to  service  about 
one  third  of  the  U.S.  energy  market  after 
1985.  Such  acceleration  would  reduce 
pollution  and  cut  back  on  energy  loss  by 
allowing  production  of  electricity  where  it  is 
to  be  used.  It  would  foster  democracy  since 
most  solar  operations  are  small  and  de¬ 
centralized,  and  businesses  of  all  sizes 
could  compete. 

2.  Acceleration  of  research  on  renewa¬ 
ble  energy  techniques  to  help  the  poor 
abroad  who  lack  fossil  fuels.  Many  poor 
nations  lie  in  tropical  areas  that  are 
generously  endowed  with  sunshine, 
favorable  winds,  and  organic  waste. 

3.  Creation  of  a  mass  transit  system 
including  railroads,  bus  lines,  and  inter¬ 
coastal  shipping  on  a  regional  basis. 
Unemployed  people  could  be  put  to  work 
building  this  system,  and  agricultural, 
forestry,  and  urban  wastes  could  be  con¬ 
verted  to  gas  to  run  it. 

4.  Establishment  of  priorities  for  use  of 
energy  mined  or  drilled  on  public  lands. 


Write  FCNL  for  Energy  Policy  1977:  An 
FCNL  Perspective  (G-26).  This  evaluates 
the  National  Energy  Plan  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  FCNL  Policy  Statements.  Also 
available:  G-31,  National  Energy  Policy  and 
Indians. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NA’TIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  1 5 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the  United 
States  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided 
by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER. 

Contributors  to  this  issue  include:  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  Bob 
Cory,  Nick  Block,  Ruth  Anderson,  Bill 
Guthe,  Stephen  McNeil.  245  Second  St., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  $10  per  year.  Published  monthly 
except  August. 


SEPTEMBER  16-18 

are  dates  for  FCNL's  fall  confe  ence  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Register  early  to  get 
3-  or  4-person  suites  at  around  $7/ 
night/ person;  singles  and  doubles  $12 
and  $8  respectively  plus  tax.  Plans  in¬ 
clude  legislative  workshops,  and  staff 
reports.  To  pre-register  send  FCNL  $5 
at  once  and  ask  for  more  details  and 
reservation  blank. 
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